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THE ALDINE. 




COSAS BE ESPAN'A. 

The Biblical query— "What went ye out for to 
see?" — is one which 

travelers in Spain must I ,', . ; ■> ■ 

put to themselves seri- 
ously, if they wish to 
avoid disappointment. 
The desire to travel in 
Spain at all rather im- 
plies a romantic turn of 
mind. With one it may 
be derived from the 
books he has read — old 
histories and chronicles 
— like those of Prescott 
and Irving, ballads like 
those of Lockhart, and 
the old songs of the Cid, 
possibly from Don Quix- 
ote alone ; with another, 
from sheer admiration 
of Spanish pictures, or 
pictures of which Span- 
ish life is the subject — 
figure-pieces, such as 
Phillips has made pop- 
ular in England ; land- 
scapes or architectural 
views, such as Colman 
has made popular in 
America ; or such mas- 
ter-pieces of Art as "The Education of a Prince," 
which has made Zamacois famous everywhere. The 
Spain of Art and Literature is one thing, the real 
Spain, the Spain of to-day, is another thing, and to 
those who are led to it by art and literature merely, 
a very disappointing thing indeed. The genuine, 
downright traveler, however, whose only desire, like 
that of Lord Lovell, in the old ballad, is " Strange 
countries for to see," will find much 
that will interest him in Spain. 

He must be prepared, though, to 
leave his own nationality behind 
him, and to accept the nationali- 
ties which surround him. He must 
learn not to be as nice as he is at 
home, unless he means to confine 
himself to the great hotels of the 
great Spanish cities — for else- 
where he will have to have the 
taste and smell of garlic in his 
food, and, for his bedfellows, a host 
of lively little companions, among 
which — "the wicked flea, whom 
no man pursueth" — with much 
success, will not be the least trou- 
blesome. He will find the roads 
execrable. Not that there are not 
good roads in Spain. The Caminos 
Reales, as they are called, branch 
from Madrid, as from a centre, and 
are excellent roads, as far as they 
go. "But, though they go far in 
one sense," says a recent writer, 
" they are so few in number that 
they go a very little way towards 
opening up so vast a country as 
Spain. The cross roads are gene- 
rally infamous. Most of them are 
what may be called self-made 
roads, whose only merit is that 
they present no inseparable ob- 
stacle to the passage of a stoutlv- 
made country cart. Of late years, 
in the south especially, a few good 
cross roads have been laid down, 
and some finished in as good a 
style as the Caminos Reales, but 
many a one that begins fairly ends 
foully, and, formosa superue, tails 
off somewhat in the manner de- 
scribed by the poet. There arc the 
roads proper, distinguished by the 
Spaniards by the general title of 
carretera, a track that may, or can, 
or might be followed by things 
on wheels. For the rest, and by 
a good deal the larger portion of the surface of the 
Peninsula, mere mule-paths are the connecting links 
between point and point, and when a Spanish peas- 
ant, in answer to a question about the way, says there 
is a camino, ' fiero no carretera' the traveler of any 



experience in the ways of Spain knows that, in all 
probability, it will tax his eyesight to distinguish his 
road from the bare plain or the rough mountain-side 
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DUEL WITH THE NAVAJA. 

which it crosses. The vehicles, of course, are gov- 
erned by the roads. In pre-locomotive Spain, the 
greater part of the transport of person and property 
was done on horse or mule-back, as a considerable 
part still is, particularly in the south, for the arriero 
has not yet gone the way of the stage-coachman and 
wagoner, and he, with his long gun, and his string of 
mules, with towering packs that make them, look like 




HOW A SPANIARD DRINKS. 

camels in the twilight, are still common objects on 
the by-ways of Andalusia." 

The vehicles which traverse these roads, rude and 
primitive as they are, satisfy the unexacting and in- 
dolent natives. For travelers, at least of the better 



class, there are galeras and gondolas, which are a 
sort of cross-breed between an omnibus and a wagon, 
and which generally start when there is a sufficient 

number of passengers. 
I These vehicles are com- 
I mon in Andalusia. Else- 
I where they have public 
I conveyances of various 
I kinds, vaguely called 
" coches ; " and ever3 r - 
I where they have the 
I diligencia. It is built 
I on the same general 
I principle as the French 
I diligence — the latter 
being in every respect 
I the most comfortable, 
uncomfortable as it re- 
I ally is. " The windows 
either will not let down, 
or cannot be persuaded 
to stay up ; wherever it 
is possible to insert a 
bolt, nut, screw, or other 
metal projection, in such 
a manner that it shall 
on every opportunity, at 
every jolt, and every 
time the passenger gets 
I in or out, catch him in 
some tender portion of 
his frame, kneecap, shin 
or elbow, and inflict sharp anguish, or, at least, tear 
his clothes — there the coach-builder has unerringly 
inserted it. Where the human anatomy requires de- 
pressions there are knobs, and hollows where support 
is needed. The berlina, the coupe of the French dili- 
gence, has places for three, and is just endurable for 
two passengers, and the coupe — which corresponds 
to the banquette, and is the only place affording a 
chance of a view, fresh air/ and 
freedom from dust, requires a spe- 
cial education to climb to, and get 
in or out of it. The. apron in front 
is almost always a rigid and im- 
movable structure, and the roof 
descends so low that the traveler 
has to slip himself in horizontally, 
and edgeways, as if he were post- 
ing himself in a letter-box. When 
in, he can neither stretch out his 
legs, nor yet bend them at any 
angle consistent with what is usu- 
ally considered to be a sitting posi- 
tion ; and his faculties are ab- 
sorbed in the struggle to keep his 
skull from being dashed against 
the frame of the folding window, 
which hangs within about an inch 
of his forehead." 'As to the other 
apartments, remarks the writer we 
have quoted, traveling in them is 
simply a process of slow cookery. 
They are usually packed to the 
extreme limit of packing, which is 
rather an advantage than other- 
wise, even with the thermometer 
verging on ninety, as it counter- 
acts the bumps, jolts, and bounds 
of the vehicle. But we must not 
forget its propelling power, which 
is of a piece with the diligence it- 
self. "The team consists of from 
eight to a dozen horses and mules 
mixed, the latter generally pre- 
dominating, with, perhaps, in the 
case of a steep ascent or stiff moun- 
tain pass, a yoke or so of oxen 
added on. The direction is in the 
hands of a mayoral, who sits on the 
box and holds the ribbons, which 
are in fact ropes, and of a postilion 
the adelanterOy which title can- 
not be better translated than by 
I 'goer-ahead,' for he does indeed 
go ahead. He is generally a boy. 
an imp of imps, and he has the 
faculty of eating, drinking, smok- 
ing, sleeping (if, indeed, he ever does sleep) in the 
saddle, at a hand-gallop, and all the while keeping 
up a steady flow of bad language. In the best regu- 
lated diligences these two officers are assisted by a 
third, who is of the diligence rather than on it, and 
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foot. His 



performs nine-tenths ot the journey on 
business is to race alongside the team and encourage 
by oaths and blows, those animals whose middle po- 
sition protects them from the whip of the 
adelantero at one end, and of the mayoral 
at the other. His qualifications are wind, 
speed, endurance, and agility, for all dili- 
gence mules make a point of lashing out at 
his head the moment they catch sight of 
bim ; and he is called 'el zagal,' an Arabic 
term meaning 'the active )'outh.'" With 
such a runner, and such outriders, the team 
is urged along at whatever speed can be 
got out of it, and away goes the clumsy old 
vehicle and its load — rumbling and tumb- 
ling up hill and down dale, at all hours of 
the da)' and night. Clearty, this is not a 
pleasant mode of traveling, and more than 
the average love of Spanish literature and 
art is required to enable one to stand it long. 
The most Spanish of all Spanish'things 
are the inns. They have changed but little 
since the days of Cervantes, whose descrip- 
tions of them, in "Don Quixote," are as 
accurate as if they were written but yester- 
day. Every traveler has his fling at them — 
even Ford, the most genial of all, who 
cannot bring himself to sa)' a word in their 
praise ; and who divides them into three 
classes : the bad, the worse, and the worst 

— the last being by far the largest. Their 
names are Legion; as"fonda," " parador," 
"meson," "posada," "hosteria," "venta," 
"ventorillo," "taberna," "hostal," " casa de 
huespedes," etc. The fonda pretends to be 
what the hotel is in most countries — but 
the pretence is a very shallow one. The 
parador answers to the ordinary inn, at 
which coaches used to stop — in the days of 
coaches — to bait the horses and give the 
traveler a chance to stretch his legs, and get 
a tankard of ale. The meson and the posada 
resemble town inns ; the former, which is 
the larger and more bustling of the two, 

being a sort of house of call for carriers, muleteers, 
and the like ; while the latter is the place, as the 
name implies, donde se posa — where one reposes. 
Hosteria means almost any- ^ 

thing — or nothing. The venta 
is the usual roadside inn, the 
ventorilla being its diminutive 

— a kind of half-way house, 
where mules are watered while 
their masters drink aguardiente. 
One touches bottom in the ven- 
torillo, and in the taberna — 
which is the common wine- 
shop of the mountain hamlet, 
and has little to offer the tra- 
veler, who is compelled to seek 
its shelter, save black bread, 
clean straw, and vino de pasta, 
the vin ordinaire of the district, 
which is poor enough. 

The diligence having reached 
a posada (we all suppose), 
where the traveler is to spend 
the night — he extricates him- 
self from his seat, as best he can, 
and enters a wide gatewa)^, 
through which all who seek the 
house — men, horses, mules and 
wagons — must pass. " Inside 
will generally be found a huge, 
barn-like apartment, with, at 
one end, an open hearth, or else 
a raised cooking altar, where 
some culinary rite or other 
seems to be always in progress. 
At the other, a wooden stair- 
case, or, rather, a ladder that 
has taken to a settled life, leads 
to an upper region, where are 
certain cells called quartos, 
which, on demand, will be fur- 
nished with a truckle-bed for the 
luxuriant traveler. In posada 
etiquette, the securing of one 
of these chambers establishes 
beyond a question a right to the 
title of caballero, which other- 
wise would be allowed only 
by courtesy. The muleteers, 



carriers, and general customers, unless very flush of 
cash, rarely avail themselves of such a luxury; but 
wrapped up in their mantas, stow themselves away 




SPANISH POSTILION. 

under the carts, or in the stable, or on a sort of bench 
which, in all well-found posadas and ventas, is built 
for their convenience round the lower chamber. A 
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second archway — the counterpart of that opening on 
the street or road — leads to the yard, and to ranges 
of stables sufficient for a regiment of cavalry." 

The institution of the posado is "el amo," 
who fills the position of the landlord of 
other countries ; but, after a fashion pecu- 
liar to Spain. He does not meet his guests, 
: for instance, with a bow and a smirk, but 
• sits lolling against the door-post, smoking 
cigarettes with the air of a prince. The 
arriero nods to him, as he comes up with his 
string of mules, and passing through the 
front gateway, takes off and puts away his 
packs, and stables his animals, like one who 
is at home. When he reappears, "el amo " 
condescends to supply the necessary fodder ; 
after which he returns to his seat and his 
cigarettes. The beasts being provided for, 
the new comer proceeds to see what enter- 
tainment is provided for himself; this obli- 
ges him to visit the kitchen, and inquire 
when it will be ready. Satisfied, he now 
makes a cigarette, and, taking a stool, sets 
down in the gateway opposite "el amo," 
who asks him the news, which he retails 
very much at second-hand. "As the even- 
ing wears on, the group in the gatewa)^ 
grows larger and larger, until the shades 
and chills of night, aided by hunger, bring 
about an adjournment to the hearth inside, 
where it re-forms, and contemplates the sim- 
mering pans with a warm interest. Then 
sundry low tables, very straddle-legged, as 
having to stand on a rough paved floor, are 
set out, forks and spoons are distributed, at 
least to any recognized cabal leros (as for 
knives, every man is expected to produce 
B his own — some ten or twelve inches of 
-- Xr I knife — out of his breeches pocket, or the 
-._ \ folds of his faja), and the glazed earthen- 
9 ware pans are transferred, just as they are 
■ from the hearth to the table, exactly as 
Cervantes describes: 'trujo el huesped la 
olla asi como estaba.' By the way. the dia- 
logue between Sancho and his host, in the beginning 
of that chapter of ' Don Quixote ' (Part II., chap, 
lix.) is to this day true to life, and illustrates what Ave 
have already said about the use- 
lessness of asking for or order- 
ing anything in a posada or 
venta. Now, as then, the grav- 
ity with which a landlord, who 
has nothing in the house, and 
no chance of getting anything 
outside, will ask, ' Que quiere 
usted?' (What would your 
worship like ?) is amazing. 
Plates are not in vogue at a 
genuine posado or venta sup- 
per. Everyone works away at 
the common dish, harpooning 
his food with the point of his 
knife, or, if a man of refinement, 
with his fork, and falling back 
on the use of the spoon for 
the broth and the garbanzos. 
The concession of a plate, how- 
ever, will always be made to 
the weakness of a caballero and 
a foreigner, and a similar con- 
sideration for the uncivilized 
ways of the outer barbarian 
will perhaps be shown in grant- 
ing him a tumbler, or drinking 
glass, as his awkwardness will 
not permit him to drink in the 
correct way, by shooting a thin 
stream of wine down his throat 
from the leathern bota which 
passes round from hand to hand, 
or from the porron, a squat 
glass flask, with a long curved 
spout like a curlew's bill." 

The " Navaja " is the knife 
with which the. Spanish peas- 
ant cuts his bread and meat. 
It may occasionally be used of- 
fensively, or defensively, but 
never to the extent that has 
been supposed, nor in the man- 
ner depicted in Dore's illustra- 
tion, which is one of many fic- 
titious Cos as de Espana. 



